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The  trend  in  cotton  yields  has  been  a  radically  higher  trend  or  a  sharp 

steadily  upward  since  the  mid-1920's.  upward  shift  in  the  level  of  cotton 

Yields  have  increased  sharply  with  yields.  Such  yields  mean  larger  crops 

each  of  the  past  three  crops.  This  than  those  produced  in  the  1920's  from 

phenomenon  may  indicate  the  start  of  less  than  half  the  acreage. 
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SUMMARY 

Disappearance  of  cotton  in  the  195^-57  marketing  year  is  expected  to 
total,  more  than  13  million  baJ.es  compared  with  11. 3  million  in  the  1955-5^ 
year  which  ends  Jiily  31*    Use  of  cotton  in  this  country  may  be  close  to 
1955-56  and  a  substantial  rise  is  expected  for  exports. 

Information  available  at  this  time  on  production,  consunrption  and  the 
stock  requirements  in  the  foreign  free  world  permits  only  a  rough  approxima- 
tion of  export  prospects  for  195^-57 •    However,  it  appears  probable  that 
exports  during  195^-57  will  be  at  least  double  the  2.1  million  bales  cxirrently 
estimated  for  1955-5^.    Stocks  of  cotton  abroad  are  low  and  the  CCC  already 
has  sold  about  2.9  million  bales  for  export  under  the  195^-57  export  program. 
Most  of  this  cotton  has  been  sold  at  prices  equivalent  to  25  to  26  cents  per 
pound  for  middling  I5/16  inch  at  average  location.    This  coopares  with  the 
1956  mimimum  support  level  of  31»10  cents  and  a  support  level  of  33*50  cents 
for  1955  crop  cotton. 

Some  decline  in  mill  activity  is  indicated  by  the  increase  during  the 
past  few  months  in  the  ratio  of  mill  stocks  of  broad  woven  goods  to  iinf illed 
orders  for  these  fabrics.    However,  any  decline  in  consumption  probably  will 
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"be  relatively  smaJJ.  because  consumer  income  is  likely  to  continue  at  a  high 
level  and  the  support  prices  for  cotton  from  the  1956  crop  are  lower  than 
they  were  for  the  1955  crop. 

No  estimate  of  the  total  supply  for  1956-57  will  be  made  until  sifter 
the  first  officieQ.  forecast  of  the  1956  crop  is  published  on  August  8.  On 
July  1,  the  acreage  of  cotton  in  cultivation  was  16,962,000  compared  with 
17,506,000  a  year  earlier.    The  acreage  in  cultivation  is  smaller  than  the 
harvested  acreage  in  any  year  since  iSS^f. 

The  carryover  of  cotton  into  the  1956-57  marketing  year  is  expected 
to  total  about  1^.6  million  bales,         million  more  thaxi  on  August  1,  1955. 
The  CCC  probably  will  hold  less  than  10  million  bales.    This  represents 
cotton  owned  and  held  as  collateral  against  outstanding  loans  by  CCC,  but 
does  not  include  cotton  sold  under  the  export  program.    On  A\igust  1,  195 5 ^ 
CCC -held  stocks  totaled  8.1  million  bales. 

Consumption  of  cotton  by  domestic  mills  from  August  1,  1955  through 
June  30  totaled  about  8,598,000  bales.    This  compares  with  about  8,276,000 
d\iring  approximately  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    The  average  consumption 
per  working  day  during  June  1956  was  about  32.5  thousand  bales,  approximately 
1.5  thousand  less  than  during  June  1955 » 

Exports  from  the  U.  S.  fron  August  1,  1955  throtigh  May  1956  were  about 
1,842,000  running  bales.    This  compares  with  approximately  3^107^000  bales 
in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    Exports  during  May  of  about  3^^^000  bales 
were  about  113,000  bales  larger  than  a  year  earlier  but  approximately  18,000 
bales  smaller  than  April,  1956. 

The  amount  of  cotton  financed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  in  the  1955-56 
fiscal  year  was  about  1.8  million  bales,  accoixiing  to  preliminary  estimates. 
This  compares  with  about  1.5  million  bales  in  195^-55.    Commitments  through 
July  17  for  use  in  the  1956-57  season  amount  to  about  1.5  million  bales.  It 
appears  likely  that  additional  commitments  will  be  made  for  use  in  1956-57* 

The  average  price  for  cotton  at  the  ik  spot  markets  remained  at  about 
35.50  cents  per  pound  for  middling  15/16  inch,  from  March  through  June.  It 
began  to  decline  in  Jiily  and  on  July  20  the  average  was  3^.05  cents  per  pound. 
Beginning  August  1,  spot  market  quotations  will  be  based  on  Middling,  1  inch. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  includes  several  provisions  affecting 
cotton,  including  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  Section  202  on  import  quotas  and  export 
sales  of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  Section  203  on  the  export  sales  of  upland 
cotton,  and  Sections  302  and  303  on  suireage  allotments  for  cotton. 

The  Soil  Bank  Act  contains  a  provision  for  an  acre&ge  reserve  for 
cotton  and  other  basic  crops.    For  participating  farms  the  rate  of  payment 
per  acre  for  cotton  under  the  Soil  Bank  Act  for  1956  was  set  at  15  cents  per 
pound  times  the  normal  yield  per  acre  for  underplanted  acreage  and  15  cents 
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per  pound  times  the  normal  or  appraised  yield  whichever  is  lower,  but  in  no 
case  less  than  six  dollars  per  acre,  for  destroyed  acreage.    According  to 
preliminary  reports,  approximately  87,000  acres  had  been  placed  under  the 
acreage  reserve  from  the  1956  crop  as  of  July  6. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMEIITS 

Consumption  of  Cotton 
j-P  1956-57  Expected 
to  Decline  Slightly 

Consumption  of  cotton  by  domestic  mills  diiring  the  1956-57  (August  1, 
1956  to  July  31,  1957)  marketing  year  may  be  close  to  the  9.2  million  bales 
estimated  for  1955-56.    Although  consumer  income  is  expected  to  continue 
strong,  maintaining  strong  consiimer  demand  for  cotton  products,  the  ratio  of 
mill  stocks  of  cotton  broad  woven  goods  to  \anf illed  orders  in  recent  months 
has  increased,  indicating  some  decline  in  mill  activity.    The  ratio  was  0.22 
in  January  and  February,  the  lowest  point  since  April  1955.    Since  February 
it  has  increased  and  was  0.30  at  the  end  of  April.    Preliminary  Information 
indicates  a  further  increase  at  the  end  of  May.    The  ratio  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  for  several  months.    High  ratios  usually  indicate  a  decline 
in  consimiption  some  months  in  the  future  and  vice  versa.    D^iring  the  latter 
months  of  1955  the  ratio  declined. 

Although  total  manmade  fiber  consumption  in  the  U.  S.  dioring  1956-57 
may  be  close  to  the  1,550  million  pounds  estimated  for  1955-56,  rayon  and 
acetate  consumption  will  probably  decline  and  consumption  of  the  non-cellulo- 
sic  manmade  fibers  will  probably  increase.  A  pound  of  non-cellulosic  manmade 
fibers  substitutes  for  more  cotton  than  a  pound  of  rayon  and  acetate.  There- 
fore, the  changing  composition  of  manmade  fiber  cons\miption  probably  will  ex- 
ert a  downward  pressure  on  cotton  consumption. 

Indications  are  that  cotton  used  in  items  delivered  to  the  milit€u:y 
forces  will  be  somewhat  larger  in  1956-57  than  in  1955-56,  but  the  total  prob- 
ably will  still  be  only  a  small  part  of  totaJL  mill  consiomption.  Contracts 
for  textile  items  to  be  delivered  to  the  military  forces  in  July-December, 
1956  indicate  that  cotton  used  to  manufacture  these  items  will  be  larger  than 
the  approximately  32,000  bales  used  for  the  same  purpose  a  year  earlier.  (See 
the  article  entitled  "Utilization  of  Cotton  and  Manmade  Fibers  by  the  Military 
Forces,"  pages  21  to  2l|..) 

Based  on  the  April  17  announcement,  the  minimum  average  support  price 
for  middling  1  inch  cotton  from  the  I956  crop  at  average  location  is  2.30 
cents  below  that  for  the  1955  crop.    An  announcement  of  final  support  rates 
will  be  made  in  the  near  future.    The  lower  support  price  for  cotton  and 
prospects  for  strong  consumer  demand  indicate  that  any  decline  in  dcanestic 
consimiption  of  cotton  probably  will  be  relatively  small. 
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Cloth  VsuLue  Declines 


Fabric  values  have  declined  stesidily  dviring  the  past  four  months.  The 
average  value  (17  constructions)  of  the  amount  of  fabric  made  from  a  pound  of 
cotton  in  February  was  67.^6  cents,  the  highest  since  August  1953.  In 
Jione  1956  the  value  was  65.23  cents.    This  compares  with  65.98  cents  in  May 
1956  and  62.58  cents  in  June  1955. 


Mill  margins  declined  at  the  same  time  that  fabric  values  moved  down- 
ward.   The  Janiiary  average  mill  margin  of  31.26  cents  was  the  highest  since 
October  1953.    By  June  I956  the  mill  margin  had  declined  to  28. 5^+  cents.  This 
compares  with  29*25  cents  a  month  earlier  and  26.3^  cents  in  June  1955 .  (See 
table  1  below. ) 


Table  1.-  Fabric  value,  cotton  price  and  mill  margin,  per 
pound.  United  States,  by  months,  August  1953  to  date 


Month 

:       Fabric  value  ; 
:    (17  constructions)  ! 

\       Cotton  price 

Mill  margins 

:  1953  : 195^ :  1955 

»                         •                     «  * 

:  1953  :  195^  :  1955  [ 

i  1953  :  195^  :  1955 

•  • 

:  Cents     Cents    Cents     Cents    Cents     Cents    Cents     Cents  Cents 

67.72 
67.09 
65.63 

64.06 
63.43 
63. hi 
62.92 
62.63 
62.31 
62.10 
62.12 
62, hi 


62,kk 
62, k9 
62.78 
62.47 
62.54 
63.42 
e>3.59 
63.29 
62.94 
62.74 
62.58 
62.76 


63.16 

63.97 
65.06 
65.82 
66.65 
67.30 
67.46 
66.80 
66.39 
65.98 
65.23 


34.75 
34.35 
34.19 
34.47 
34.35 
34.85 
35.74 
35.79 
35.56 
35.82 
35.62 
35.93 


35.93 
36.49 
36.18 

35.67 
36.04 

36.13 
36.22 

35.51 
35.58 
36.15 
36.24 
36.11 


35.95 
35.06 
35.28 
35.58 

35.57 
36.04 
36.78 
36.92 
36.80 
36.73 
36.69 


32.97 
32.74 
31.44 

29.59 
29.13 
28.56 
27.18 
26.84 

26.75 
26.28 
26.50 
26.48 


26.51 
26.00 
26.60 
26.80 
26.50 
27.29 
27.37 
27.78 
27.36 
26.59 
26.34 
26.65 


27.21 
28.91 
29.78 
30.24 
31.08 
31.26 
30.68 
29.88 
29.59 
29.25 
28.54 


63.82  62.84 


35.12  36.02 


28.70  26.82 


Mill  Consumption  in  1955-56 

Domestic  mill  consxuoption  of  cotton  from  August  1,  1955  through 
June  30,  1956  was  8,598,000  bales.    This  compares  with  8,276,000  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    Consumption  for  the  entire  1955-56 
season,  A\jgust  1,  1955  through  July  31*  1956  is  estimated  at  about  9.2  mil- 
lion bales.    This  compares  with  8.8  million  bales  in  1954-55. 

The  average  daily  rate  of  mill  consiamption  of  cotton  from  Avigust 
through  May  was  larger  each  month  in  1955-56  than  in  1954-55*    However,  the 
difference  between  the  rate  of  consumption  in  1954-55  and  1955-56  tended  to 
decline  as  the  current  season  progressed.    In  June  1956  the  rate  was  smaller 
than  in  Jxine  1955*  as  shovm  below. 
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Table    2#-  Percentage  that  monthly  average  daily  rates  of 
consurrption  of  cotton  in  1955-56  were  of  the  rates  for 
the  same  months  in  195U-55 


Month 

:  Percentage 

: 

• 
• 

Month 

:  Percentage 

August 

i  107 

• 
• 

February 

I  105*6 

September 

:  107^0 

• 
• 

March 

:  102,6 

October 

:  10U»3 

April 

J  103.8 

November 

t  io5«U 

• 
• 

May 

:  lOloU 

December 

J  106o7 

June 

:  95.6 

Januaiy 

:  IOU.3 

« 

m 
• 

Production  of  Cotton 
Broad  Vfoven  Goods 

The  production  of  2,736,000  linear  yards  of  cotton  broad  woven  goods 
during  January-March  1956  was  the  largest  of  any  three  month  period  since 
January-March  1951,  as  shown  below.    Production  was  2,637,000  yards  in 
October-December  1955  and  2,603,000  in  the  first  quarter  of  1955.    Of  the 
eight  major  categories  of  cotton  broad  woven  goods  reported  hy  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  the  largest  relative  production  increase  from  the  fovirth  quarter 
of  1955  to  the  first  quarter  of  1956  occurred  in  napped  fabrics,  blankets, 
and  blanketing  -  about  18  percent.    Duck  and  allied  fabrics  showed  the  second 
largest  increase,  approximately  12  percent.    The  largest  relative  increases 
for  January-IIarch  1956  over  a  year  earlier  occurred  in    towels,  toweling,  and 
dishcloths,  about  19  percent,  other  woven  cotton  fabrics  and  specialties^ 
approxiiTiately  lU  percent,  and  duck  and  allied  fabrics,  about  2h  percent.  (See 
table  3») 

Exports  for  1956-57  Expected 
to  Increase  Sharply 

Cotton  e^orts  during  the  1956-57  marketing  year  are  expected  to  more 
than  double  the  exports  of  2.1  million  running  bales  currently  estimated  for 
1955-56©    At  this  time  information  on  many  of  the  factors  which  affect 
exports  is  inadequate.    Therefore,  it  is  difficxilt  to  estimate  accurately 
exports  during  the  1956-57  season.    However,  information  which  is  available 
indicates  a  shaxp  increase  in  e:xports9 

Consumption  in  the  foreign  free  world  in  1956-57  is  expected  to  be 
somewhat  larger  than  the  1955-56  total  of  about  18.8  million  bales©  The 
Increase  is  expected  because  of  a  steady  rise  in  economic  activity  abroad 
in  recent  months  and  because  foreign  stocks  of  yam,  fabric,  and  other 
textiles  are  currently  reported  at  low  levels. 


I 
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Table  3*-  Cotton  broad  woven  goods s    Production  by  kinds. 
United  States,  by  quarters,  19$1  to  date 


Year 
and 
quarter 


Duck  • 

and     t  Sheet- 
allied  : 
fabrics •  2/ 


Print  s 

clotb  ..Colored 
yam  t 
fabrics .fabrics 


:Towels, 
stovfel- 

s  and 
:  dish 
scloths 


Fine 


t  Napped  t 
s fabrics,* 

tblankets  s      .  . 
.       J      .  cotton 
*    and     .  fabrics 
sblanket-J 
i 


mgs 


:  Other  : 
:  woven  s 
: fabrics  t 
i  and  : 
rspecial-: 
:    ties  : 


Total 
2/ 


1951 


Mil.         Mil.         Mil,         Milo       Mil,  Mila 
yds.  3/   yds.  3/  yds.  3/  yds.  3/  yds.  3/   yds.  3/ 


Mil,         Mil.  Mil, 
yds.  3/  yds.  3/    yds,  y 


Jan.-Karch 

8U 

791 

1,033 

236 

139 

12U 

353 

12li 

2,883 

April-Jime 

i  95 

751 

965 

185 

113 

112 

337 

103 

r\    Z  Zt 

2,661 

July-Sept o 

:  90 

659 

836 

161 

63 

99 

272 

73 

2,273 

Oct.-DeCo 

:  95 

636 

87U 

197 

87 

7li 

271 

86 

2,319 

Total  ^ 

t  363 

2,837 

3j709 

779 

U22 

U09 

1,233 

385 

10,136 

1952 

Jan.-Harch 

:  109 

6U5 

877 

205 

98 

78 

270 

99 

2,381 

j^ril-June 

:  99 

570 

678 

193 

102 

79 

252 

102 

2,275 

July-Sept, 

i  78 

575 

893 

200 

111 

75 

275 

107 

2,311t 

Oct, -Dec. 

s  80 

622 

981 

22U 

117 

70 

317 

120 

2,531 

Total  Y 

:  366 

2,U17 

3,038 

827 

ii28 

298 

1,113 

U27 

9,5l5 

t  77 

otj 

1  091 

77 
1 1 

JJJ- 

19ft 

XiCO 

^  f  OXc. 

Apr  il— J  une 

•  7T 
t  (-L 

ACT 
Dpi 

J.,UUO 

007 

7A 

33U 

0  At  a 

July-Sept, 

:  60 

625 

927 

200 

116 

73 

312 

108 

2,hzk 

Oct.— Dec. 

•  CP 

;  bo 

003 

l-l-( 

05 

33u 

2,550 

Total  hJ 

•  263 

2,557 

3.9^7 

863 

U75 

290 

1.307 

h.90 

10 « 203 

195U 

Jan,-Merch 

:  61 

6U2 

986 

196 

116 

72 

326 

117 

2,515 

April-June 

:  56 

618 

1,006 

186 

loU 

65 

311 

lOli 

2,U5o 

July-Sept, 

:  60 

577 

9U0 

160 

106 

57 

288 

99 

2,307 

Oct, -Dec, 

:  62 

6lli 

1,002 

196 

122 

61 

325 

119 

2,501 

Total  h/ 

:  238 

2,U51 

3,93U 

759 

M+B 

2^5 

1.250 

U39 

9.773 

1955  5/ 

Jan, -March 

\  6U 

658 

1,01U 

189 

121 

6U 

356 

136 

2,603 

April-June 

:  61 

635 

981 

177 

llli 

62 

290 

136 

2,U55 

July-Sept, 

t  56 

623 

917 

169 

122 

61 

327 

129 

2,Uo5 

Oct, -Dec, 

:  65 

669 

1.006 

178 

ua 

59 

373 

ll;6 

2,637 

Total 

:  2li6 

2.5B5 

713 

i+9B 

2U6 

1.3U6 

517 

10.100 

1956  5/ 

Jan.-flarch 

X  72 

697 

1,02U 

180 

ll;U 

70 

393 

156 

2,736 

April-Jime 

1/  Includes 

allied 

coarse  and  medium 

yam  fabrics. 

Million  linear  yards. 


^  Preliminary. 
Bureau  of  the  Census 


^  Published  totals  and  not  summation  of  quarterly  data. 
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Stocks  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  free  world  on  August  1,  195^  are  esti- 
mated at  about  7* 3  million  bales.  This  compares  with  stocks  of  around  9  mil- 
lion bales  on  the  same  date  a  year  and  two  years  earlier. 

Very  little  information  has  been  received  concerning  production  pros- 
pects abroad  for  the  195^-57  marketing  year.    Reports  of  reductions  in  acreage 
in  some  producing  countries  have  been  received,  specifically  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  Egypt .      However,  the  yield  per  acre  in  the  foreign  free 
world  for  the  1955  crop  was  relatively  low  and  yields  for  the  1956  crops  prob- 
ably will  be  higher.    At  present,  the  most  likely  prospect  is  that  foreign 
free  world  production  in  1956-57  will  be  about  the  same  to  slightly  higher 
than  the  16.0  million  bales  produced  in  1955-56. 

If  these  prospects  for  foreign  free  world  consumption  and  production 
materialize,  foreign  countries  will  require  3  to  3'5  million  bales  of  cotton 
from  the  U.  S.    However,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  foreign  countries  to 
increase  their  carryover  during  1956-57*    In  this  case,  U.  S.  exports  wilJ. 
rise  above  the  3  to  3*5  million  bale  level. 

The  CCC  has  sold  about  2.9  million  bales  for  export  shipment  after 
July  31*    Most  of  this  cotton  was  sold  for  a  price  of  25  to  26  cents  per  pound, 
basis  middling,  I5/16  inch  at  avereige  location.     (See  below  for  a  more 
detailed  explanation  of  this  program.)    These  prices  are  as  much  as  6.10  cents 
below  the  minimxim  support  price  for  the  1956  crop  and  about  9  cents  below  the 
average  ik  spot  market  price  on  July  20.    In  view  of  the  low  CCC  export  price, 
it  appears  likely  that  foreign  importers  will  increase  their  stocks  of  cotton 
rather  sharply  over  the  7*3  million  beiles  of  August  1,  1956.    In  addition,  an 
increasing  level  of  foreign  consiuaption  often  tends  to  result  in  larger  cotton 
stocks  abroad. 

Stocks  of  cotton  held  by  the  U.  S.  on  August  1,  1956  are  expected  to  be 
about  ik.S  million  beiles.    As  explained  on  page  ik,  under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956  an  acreage  reserve  program  has  been  initiated  which  is  intended  to 
reduce  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  future  seasons  below  the  acreage 
allotment.    If  this  occurs,  production  of  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  probably  will 
decline.    Smaller  supplies  would  mean  that  CCC  would  have  smaller  stocks 
available  for  sale  under  export  programs.    Also  the  minimum  level  of  price 
supports  permissible  under  present  legislation  in  futiire  seasons  would  in- 
crease. 

The  1956-57  Export  Program 

On  February  28,  the  Department- of  Agriculture  announced  that  it  was 
initiating  a  new  export  ssiles  program  for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
of  upland  cotton.    Sales  of  all  qualities  of  cotton  in  the  CCC  inventory  are 
being  made  on  "a  competitive  bid  basis"  for  export  after  July  3I,  1956. 

On  April  17^  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  that  the  first  bid 
under  this  program  will  be  received  by  the  New  Orleans  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service,  Commodity  Office  not  later  than  3:^5  P.M.,  C.S.T.,  April  2k,  1956. 
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At  the  same  time  the  export  requirements  and  detailed  program  provisions  were 
set  forth  in  annoimcement  CN-E  X  -  2  by  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
Either  the  identical  bales  of  cotton  purchased  from  CCC  or  an  equal  quantity 
of  cotton  which  was  not  acquired  by  the  ptir chaser  under  the  195  6- 57  program  or 
under  the  special  cotton  export  program  for  the  I955-56  marketing  year  can  be 
exported  under  the  I956-57  export  program. 

The  annoxmcement  as  amended  provides  that  the  cotton  must  be  shipped 
after  July  3I,  1956  and  not  later  than  12  months  after  the  date  that  the  ware- 
house receipts  covering  the  cotton  purchased  from  CCC  are  made  available  to 
the  purchaser.  However,  in  all  cases  the  cotton  must  be  exported  not  later 
than  August  15,  1957*  Cotton  exported  in  substitution  for  cotton  purchased 
from  CCC  must  be  shipped  after  the  date  of  purchase  of  such  cotton  from  CCC. 

Through  May  2k,  CCC  sold  about  263,000  bales  under  the  1956-57  export 
program.    The  sales  were  made  at  prices  ranging  from  27.50  cents  to 
30.37  cents  per  pound  for  Middling  I5/I6  inch  cotton  at  average  location. 

On  lte,y  28,  the  President  signed  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  Section-^ 
203  of  this  act  states,  "the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  directed  to  use 
its  existing  powers  and  authorities  immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
to  encourage  the  export  of  cotton  by  offering  to  make  cotton  available  at 
prices  not  in  excess  of  the  level  of  prices  at  which  cottons  of  comparable 
qualities  are  being  offered  in  substantial  quantity  by  other  exporting  coun- 
tries and,  in  any  event,  for  the  cotton  marketing  year  beginning  August  1, 
1956,  at  prices  not  in  excess  of  the  minimum  prices  (plus  carrying  charges, 
beginning  October  1,  1956,  as  established  pursuant  to  Section  kOJ  of  the 
Agricxiltural  Act  of  19^9)  at  which  cottons  of  con^jarable  qualities  were  sold 
under  the  export  program  announced  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  August  12,  1955'    The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  accept  bids 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  prices  specified  herein  but  shall  not  reject  bids  at 
such  maximimi  prices  unless  a  higher  bid  is  received  for  the  same  cotton. 
Cottons  of  qualities  not  comparable  to  those  of  cottons  sold  under  the  program 
announced  on  August  12,  1955 ^  shall  be  offered  at  prices  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  prices  prescribed  hereunder  for  cottons  of  qusilities  comparable  to 
those  of  cottons  sold  under  such  program,  with  appropriate  adjustment  for 
differences  in  quality." 

On  May  31>  the  Department  of  Agriculture  postponed  the  acceptance  of 
further  bids  for  cotton  to  be  sold  under  the  export  program  "to  permit  the 
Department  to  study  the  new  farm  legislation..."    On  June  6,  the  Department 
annoimced  that  it  would  resume  acceptance  of  bids  under  the  cotton  export 
program  on  June  12.    From  June  12  to  July  10,  CCC  sold  2.6  million  bales  of 
cotton. 

The  total  of  all  cotton  sold  through  July  10  by  CCC  for  export  after 
July  31,  1956  is  about  2.9  million  bales. 
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On  May  21,  the  Department  of  Agricxilture  announced,  "the  benefits  of 
the  recently  announced  export  program  for  raw  cotton  will  be  extended  to  cover 
exports  of  cotton  textiles,  cotton  yarns,  and  spinnable  cotton  waste  manu- 
factiired  from  American  upland  cotton..." 

On  Jiily  12  the  Department  announced,  "assistance  in  the  export  of 
United  States  cotton  products  to  be  shipped  on  and  after  August  1,  1956,  will 
be  made  available  through  cash  eqiialization  payments  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  eligible  exporters...    The  equalization  payments  will  be  based 
on  the  raw  cotton  content  in  the  products  exported. 

"Detailed  operating  provisions  of  the  cotton  products  export  program 
will  be  developed  and  announced  in  the  near  futxire. 

"The  Department  also  announced  today  that  the  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service,  which  will  carry  out  program  administration,  will  establish  a  si)ecial 
office  in  New  York  City  to  handle  the  Program.    This  office  will  receive 
registration  of  export  sales,  take  care  of  necessary  inspections,  make  pay- 
ments, and  handle  other  administrative  details  of  the  new  program. 

"The  special  New  York  office,  which  will  be  designated  as  the  CSS 
Cotton  Products  Export  Office,  located  at  290  Broadway,  will  be  staffed  and 
in  operation  by  the  August  1  beginning  date  for  export  activity." 


Table  ^4-.-  Funds  available  under  programs  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
to  finance  cotton  exports:    Fiscal  years  beginning 
July  1,  19^h,  1955  and  1956 


Program 

:     195^-55  1/  ! 

:  1955-56 

:     1956-57  2/ 

•  • 

1  Value  'Quantity, 

>  • 

• 

Value  'Qioantity, 

• 

• 

[  Value  [  Quantity 

• 

Export -Import  bank  loans 
International  Cooperation 
Administration 
Public  Law  1^80 
Title  I 
Title  II 
Total 

:Million   Million  Million   Million  Million  Million 
: dollars     bales    dollars     bales    dollars  bales 

i    58.7        0.3       1/60.5         »h          5.1  V 
:  210.1        1.1     3/15^.1         .9        61.5  *h 
I    10.2           .1       1/90.2         .5       168.7  1.1 

t    1.0       V        e.k  V 

;    11.2           .1           96.6         .5       16y.7  1.1 

Grand  total 


280.0 


1.5 


311.2  1.8 


235.3 


1.5 


1/  Paid  expenditures  and/or  shipnents.    2/  Authorizations  for  delivery  in 
1956-57.    3/  Authorization  for  delivery  in  1955-56  and  unpaid  authorizations 
carried  over  from  195^-55  to  1955-56.    V  Less  than  50,000  bales. 
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U.  S.  Government 
Financing  of  Cotton 

U.  S.  Government  financing  of  cotton  exports  amounted  to  about  1.5  mil- 
lion "bales  in  the  195^-55  fiscal  year.    A  preliminary  estimate  of  the  amoimt 
financed  in  1955-56  is  about  1.8  million  bales.    Commitments  through  July  17 
for  use  in  the  1956-57  season  amount  to  about  1.5  million  bales.    It  appears 
likely  that  additional  commitments  will  be  made  for  use  in  the  1956-57  mar- 
keting year.    As  shown  in  table  k,  cotton  exports  financed  under  Title  I  of 
Public  Law  k&O  probably  will  be  much  more  important  in  I956-57  than  they  were 
in  the  two  preceding  seasons.    Additional  commitments  may  be  made  from  all  the 
sources  shown  in  table  h,  but  information  of  such  commitments  is  not  available 
at  present. 

Foreign  Cotton  Prices 

During  the  1955-56  marketing  year  foreign  spot  market  prices  for  for- 
eign cotton  have  generally  been  lower  than  the  spot  market  prices  for  similar 
qualities  of  the  American  upland  cotton  in  the  U.  S.    The  prices  for  U.  S. 
cotton  shown  in  table  5  aJ^s  market  prices  and  do  not  reflect  the  price  level 
for  which  CCC  has  sold  cotton  under  the  export  program  for  1956-57*    CCC  sales 
have  been  made  at  prices  which  were  generally  more  than  10  cents  a  pound  lower 
than  those  shown  in  table  5  for  May  and  Jime.    Foreign  spot  market  prices  do 
not  reflect  prices  for  future  delivery. 

Cotton  Exports  in  1955-56 

Exports  of  cotton  from  ^:he  U.  S.  from  August  1,  1955  through  May  1956 
were  about  1,842,00  rxmning  bales.    This  compares  with  approximately 
3,107,000  bales  exported  during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  Exports 
dioring  the  entire  1955-56  season  probably  will  be  close  to  2.1  million  bales. 
With  the  exception  of  l^h'J-k&j  this  will  be  the  smallest  peace-time  exports 
since  I87I. 

Disappearance  of  Cotton 

Disappearance  during  1955-56  is  estimated  at  about  11. 3  million  bales. 
Disappearance  in  I956-57  probably  will  be  up  considerably  because  of  larger 
exports,  and  probably  will  exceed  I3  million  bales.    This  estimate  is  subject 
to  modification  as  more  becomes  known  about  the  probable  size  of  U.  S.  exports 
and  domestic  mill  consumption. 

Acreage  in  Cultivation 
on  July  i7~1956 

Acres  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  I956  to  cotton  were  16,962,000.  This 
was  the  smallest  acreage  on  that  date  since  records  began  in  I909  and  was 
smaller  than  harvested  acreage  in  any  year  since  l88^+.    The  I956  acreage 
compares  with  the  17,506,000  acres  in  cultivation  a  year  earlier  and  the  I956 
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Table  5       Spot  prices  per  pound  including  export  taxes, 
foreign  and  United  States  growths  of  cotton, 
April,  May,  and  June  19^6  3/  2/ 

^ril 


Market 


Bombay,  India 

Karachi,  Pakistan 

Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria.  Egypt 


Foreipn 


Quality 


jPrice  pe 
•  poxmd 


1 


Cents 


 United  States 

:Price  per:  (Quality  i 

t  pound  V:     2/  i 

Cents 


Market 


Broach 

Vijay,  fine 
269  Fsind 
fine  S  G 
Acala  II 
Type  5 
M  1-1/32  7/ 
Tanguis  type  5 
:Ashmouni  good 


27 •6$  3U»06  SLM  15/16"  New  Orleans 

30«6l  35.10  SLM  1"  New  Orleans 

U6»17  39.27  M  1-1/16"  New  Orleans 

6/  3U.58  SLM  3V32"  New  Orleans 

33.68  38.75  M  1-1/32"  New  Orleans 

33*22  36.80  SLM  1-3/16"  Memphis 

U9.68  UO063  M  1-1/8"  Jfemphis 


May 


Bombay,  India 

Karachi,  Pakistan 

Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 


Broach 

Vijay,  fine 
289  FSind 

fine  S  G 
Acala  II 
Type  S 
M  1-1/32  7/ 
Tanguis  type  $ 
Ashmouni  good 


27.99        33.95     SLM  15/16"     New  Orleans 


32.1a 

li6o66 

33.51 
35.68 

57.51 

June 


3U.99  SLM  1" 

39.16  M  1-1/16" 

3U.U7  SLM  31/32" 

36.6U  M  1-1/32" 

38081  SLM  1-3/16" 

UO06U  M  1-1/8" 


New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 
Memphis 
Memphis 


Bombay,  India  :Broach 

:    Vijay,  fine 
Karachi,  Pakistan  :289  FSind 


28.10        33.85     SLM  l5/l6"     New  Orleans 


:  fine  S 
sAcala  II 
tType  5 


G 


Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico  tM  1-1/32  7/ 
Lima,  Peru  : Tanguis  type 

Alexandria,  Egypt 


30o38 
U5.90 

33.55 
3U.86 

U9.1t8 


3U.90 
39.06 
3U.38 

38.5U 
39o27 
la.09 


SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/6" 


New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 
Meiq)his 
Memphis 


tAshmouni  good 

 I    

1/  Includes  export  taxes  >jhere  applicable  •    2/  Quotations  on  net  weight 
basis  except  as  noted.    3/  Average  of  prices  collected  once  each  week,  h/ 
Net  weight  price  for  U.  S,  is  spot  price  ♦  Oo?^.    5/  Quality  of  U.  S.  co^n 
generally  considered  to  be  most  nearly  comparable  to  the  foreign  cotton.  0/ 
No  quotations.    7/  Delivered  at  Brownsville.    Net  weight  price  ■  actual 
price  f  0.96. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  Cotton  Division,  AI6 
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allotment  of  17,^34,901.    Of  the  total  acreage  in  cultivation  in  July  I956 
about  16.9  million  acres  were  planted  to  upland  cotton  and  about  4i|-,000  acres 
were  planted  to  extra-long- staple  cotton. 

Acreage  in  cultivation  in  the  western  area  of  the  cotton  belt  (Arizona, 
California,  and  New  Mexico)  increased  to  about  1,3^0,000  acres  on  July  1,  1956 
from  approximately  1,300,000  acres  a  year  earlier.    Acreage  in  each  of  the 
other  geographic  areas  decreased.     (See  table  19')    The  proportion  of  the 
total  acreage  in  the  West  in  1956  is  about  7 •9  percent  as  compared  with 
7.5  percent  a  year  earlier.    The  Southwest  increased  to  h'J  percent  in  1956 
from  k6.2  percent  in  1955*    The  proportion  in  the  Delta  and  Southeast  de- 
creased from  1955' 

In  its  crop  report  of  July  1  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  stated:  "Emer- 
gence of  boll  weevils  has  been  very  heavy.    In  early  areas  of  the  Cotton  Belt, 
boll  weevil  infestation  was  increasing  rapidly  in  \antreated  fields  in  late 
June  and  is  a  serious  threat  \mless  controlled.    Insecticides  are  being  widely 
used  and  weather  conditions  have  permitted  effective  applications  so  far." 

A  comparison  of  the  acreage  in  cultivation  on  July  1  with  the  1956 
allotment  for  upland  cotton  by  geographic  areas  is  shown 'in  table  23.    It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  West  had  about  8,000  more  acres  in  cultivation  on 
July  1  than  its  allotment.    The  other  areas  show  less  acreage  in  cultivation 
on  July  1  than  their  1956  allotment ♦ 

On  July  16  the  Department  announced  that,  as  of  July  6  approximately 
87,000  acres  of  cotton  cropland  was  reported  as  having  been  diverted  to  the 
Soil  Bank.    Farmers  can  earn  about  2  million  dollars  for  compliance  with  pro- 
visions of  the  1956  Acreage  Reserve  Program  for  this  diverted  acreage.  The 
Soil  Bank  Act  is  explained  in  greater  detail  below. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  I956 

On  May  28,  1956,  the  President  signed  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
Public  Law  5^0.    In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  that  Act  pertaining  to  sales 
of  cotton  for  export  by  the  CCC,  as  explained  on  page  9  f  there  are  several 
other  provisions  which  affect  cotton.    These  provisions  are: 

1.  The  Soil  Bank  Act 

2.  Section  202  on  import  quotas  and  export  sales  of  extra-long- staple 
cotton 

3.  Sections  302  and  303  on  acreage  allotments  for  cotton. 

The  Soil  Bank  Act  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  acreage  reserve  pro- 
gram and  the  conservation  reserve  program.    The  acreage  reserve  program  is 
designed  to  reduce  the  acreage  planted  to  certain  basic  crops,  including 
cotton,  below  the  acreage  allotment.    The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  make  payments  to  cotton  producers  for  reducing  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  below  their  acreage  allotments  for  the  1956,  1957,  1958,  and  I959 
crops.    The  acreage  included  under  the  acreeige  reserve  program  will  be  in- 
cluded as  being  planted  by  the  producer  in  con:5)uting  future  acreage  allotments. 
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On  June  8,  1956,  the  Depeirtment  aunoianced  the  regrilations  for  the  1956 
acreage  reserve  program.    Cotton  producers  will  be  paid  15  cents  a  pound  mul- 
tiplied by  the  normal  yield  for  underplanted  acreage  and  15  cents  per  pound 
times  the  normal  or  appraised  yield,  whichever  is  lower,  but  in  no  case  less 
than  six  dollars  per  acre,  for  destroyed  acreage.    The  maximum  acreage  that 
a  producer  may  place  under  the  program  is  the  larger  of  half  of  his  acreage 
allotment  or  10  acres.    The  minimum  acreage  that  a  producer  may  place  under 
the  acreage  reserve  program  is  the  larger  of  10  percent  of  his  acreage  allot- 
ment or  2  acres. 

Section  202  modifies  the  import  quota  for  cotton  having  a  staple  length 
of  1  1/8  inches  and  longer  to  include  all  cottons  imported  having  such  staple 
length.    Formerly  cotton  having  a  staple  of  1  II/16  inches  or  longer  was 
excluded  from  the  quota.    This  section  also  states  that  beginning  and  ending 
dates  shall  be  established  "for  the  quota  year  which  will  recognize  and  per- 
mit entry  to  conform  to  normal  marketing  practices  and  requirements  for  such 
cotton."    Section  202  goes  on  to  say,  "(b)  beginning  not  later  than  August  1, 
1956,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  directed  to  sell  for  export  at  com- 
petitive world  prices  its  stocks  of  domestically  produced  extra- long- staple 
cotton  on  hand  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.    The  amount  offered  and 
the  price  accepted  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  such  as  to 
dispose  of  such  quantity  in  an  orderly  manner  and  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time." 

On  July  2,  the  White  House  announced  "The  President  has  issued  a  Pro- 
clamation changing  the  opening  date  for  the  annual  import  quota  on  long  staple 
cotton  (established  pursuant  to  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933^  as  amended)  from  February  1  to  Aiogust  1.    The  Proclamation  also  es- 
tablished an  interim  quota  for  the  period  February  1,  1956  to  July  31^  1956  of 
22,828,210  pounds,  which  is  equivalent  to  one-half  of  the  present  annual 
quota.    The  present  quota  is  otherwise  unchanged.    Accordingly,  during  the 
year  beginning  August  1,  1956,  and  each  12  month  period  thereafter  the  quota 
will  be  45,656,420  pounds. 

"The  Proclamation  was  issued  pursuant  to  Section  202(a)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956,  which  places  cotton  having  a  staple  length  of 
I-II/16  inches  or  longer  within  the  quota  which  heretofore  has  been  applicable 
to  cotton  having  a  staple  length  of  I-I/8  inches  or  longer  but  less  than 
I-II/16  inches.    Section  202(a)  directs  also  that  an  opening  date  be  estab- 
lished for  the  quota  year  which  will  permit  entry  to  conform  to  normal  mar- 
keting practices  and  requirements  for  such  cotton. 

"When  initially  established  on  September  20,  1939^  the  quota  applied  to 
all  grades  and  staple  lengths  of  I-I/8  inches  and  longer.    For  reasons  of 
national  defense  the  quota  by  Presidential  Proclamation'  on  December  I9,  19^0, 
was  suspended  for  cotton  having  a  staple  of  I-II/16  inches  and  longer.  These 
changes  have  the  effect  of  lifting  that  suspension." 
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Section  302  states  that  the  National  Acreage  Allotment  for  1957  and 
1958  shall  not  be  less  than  the  National  Acrecige  Allotment  for  1956,  which 
is  17.^  million  acres.    This  section  also  states  that  the  acreage  allotment 
for  any  state  shall  not  be  reduced  in  1957  and  1958  by  more  than  1  percent 
per  year  frcan  the  preceding  year. 

Section  303  provides  for  small  farm  allotments.    It  sets  up  an  ad- 
ditional 100,000  acre  reserve  to  be  apportioned  to  the  state  for  establishing 
TTTinirmm  farm  allotments.    This  100,000  acres  is  in  addition  to  the  National 
Acreage  Allotment.    It  establishes  the  mInlTmnn  farm  acreage  allotment  at  the 
smaller  of  k  acres  or  the  highest  number  of  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  any  of 
the  three  years  preceding  the  year  to  -which  the  allotment  applies.  Formerly 
the  minimum  farm  acreage  allotment  was  the  smaller  of  5  acres  or  the  highest 
number  of  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  the  three  years  preceding  the  year  to 
which  the  acreage  allotment  applied. 

Stocks  of  Cotton  Held  by  CCC 

Stocks  of  cotton  held  by  CCC  (owned  and  held  as  collateral  against  out- 
standing loans)  on  July  13  amounted  to  about  10  grin  ion  bales.    This  repre- 
sents cotton  owned  and  held  as  collateral  against  outstanding  loans  by  CCC, 
but  does  not  include  cotton  sold  xinder  the  esqport  program.    This  ccanpares 
with  about  8.2  million  bales  a  year  earlier.    Of  the  Jvily  I3  total  9,975,000 
bales  were  upland  cotton  and  59,000  were  extra-long  staple. 

On  June  I9,  the  Department  of  Agriciilture  announced  that  loans  on  1955 
crop  cotton  would  be  carried  in  a  past -due  status  through  December  3I*  1956. 
In  other  words,  the  1955  crop  which  is  pledged  as  collateral  against  loans 
will  ranain  as  such  through  that  date  and  CCC  will  not  take  ownership  of  such 
cotton  until  January  1,  1957. 

On  July  13  about  6,062,000  bales  of  the  total  stocks  held  by  CCC  were 
pledged  as  collateral  against  outstanding  loans  fraa  the  1955  crop.  (See 
table  18.)    Of  this  about  6,058,000  were  upland  cotton  and  i*,000  were  extra- 
long  staple, 

Ccmmercial  Stocks  of  Cotton 

Of  the  total  stocks  of  cotton  in  mills  and  public  storage  of  14,366,000 
bales  on  June  30  about  3,926,000  bales  were  held  in  commercial  channels  (other 
than  the  CCC).    On  approximately  the  same  date  a  year  earlier  about  3,05^,000 
bales  were  held  in  commercial  channels. 

On  June  30,  I956  about  1,152,000  beLLes  were  held  in  consuming  es- 
tablishments compared  with  1,515,000  bales  a  year  earlier.  Of  the  approxi- 
mately 2,774,000  bales  held  in  coanmercial  channels  outside  of  consuming  es- 
tablishments on  June  30,  about  1.8  jaillion  bales  were  sold  by  CCC  \inder  the 
1956-57  export  program.  Similar  programs  did  not  exist  a  year  earlier  -vdien 
about  1,539,000  bales  were  held  in  commercial  channels  outside  of  consxmiing 
establishments . 
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Cotton  Prices  Steady 

The  daily  average  ik  spot  market  price  for  middling  I5/16  inch  cotton 
fluctuated  around  35-50  cents  per  pound  from  March  throiagh  June.  However, 
it  declined  in  July  and  on  J\ily  20  wets  3^*05  cents  per  pound.    These  prices 
compare  with  a  low  for  the  1955-56  season  in  October  of  32.20  cents  per  pound. 
The  average  June  price  of  35*52  cents  compares  with  33. Ok  cents  a  year 
earlier.    The  average  support  price  for  middling  I5/16  inch  cotton  at  the 
Ik  spot  markets  for  the  1955-56  seaaon  was  33.75  cents  per  pound.    The  in- 
crease in  price  from  October  carried  the  market  price  above  the  support  price. 
This  movement  was  probably  due  to  a  relatively  small  commercial  supply  of 
cotton  as  CCC  stocks  accumulated. 

Beginning  August  1,  all  spot  market  quotation  will  be  based  on  middling 
1  inch  cotton. 

Parity  Prices  and  Support  Levels 

On  April  17  it  was  announced  that  the  mini  mum  level  of  support  for 
upland  cotton  would  be  28.85  cents  per  pound  for  middling  7/8  inch  at  average 
location.    Middling,  1  inch  at  average  location  will  be  supported  at  a 
minimum  of  32.25  cents  per  pound  which  compares  with  3^«55  cents  per  poxind  for 
the  1955  crop.    The  minimum  level  of  support  for  middling  7/8  inch  cotton  is 
82.5  percent  of  the  mid -March  parity  price  of  3^*97  cents  per  pound. 

If  the  parity  price  cm  August  1  is  higher  than  the  parity  price  of 
mid -March  the  support  price  will  be  increased  to  82.5  percent  of  the  effective 
parity  price  for  August  1.    The  effective  parity  price  for  AugiiBt  1  is  that 
for  mid-July  released  on  July  27^ 

On  April  17  the  Departnent  eilso  announced  that  the  nrlniTmim  level  of 
support  for  extra-long -staple  cotton  will  average  55*65  cents  per  pound,  net 
weight.    This  compares  with  the  ei;^port  price  of  55*20  cents  per  pound  for 
the  1955  crop  of  extra-long-staple  cotton  and  is  75  percent  of  the  mid-March 
parity  of  74.2  cents  per  pound.    If  the  parity  price  in  effect  on  August  1 
(that  announced  for  mid -July)  is  higher  than  the  mid -March  parity  price  the 
support  price  will  be  increased  to  75  percent  of  that  parity  price. 

Disappearance  of  Cotton  Linters 

Consumption  of  cotton  linters  from  August  1,  1955  through  June  1956 
totaled  1,650,675  bales.    This  compares  with  1,336,368  bales  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.    Consumption  during  June  I956  was  138,189  bales,  about 
9,1+71  bales  larger  than  in  the  same  month  a  year  ago.    Consumption  during  the 
entire  I955-56  season  is  expected  to  total  close  to  1.8  million  bales. 

Consumption  by  bleachers  in  Jiine  weis  maintained  at  a  high  level  and 
totaled  93,618  bales.  This  compares  with  99,206  bales  a  month  earlier  and 
81,861  a  year  ago. 
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Table  6^  Cotton  linterst    Price  per  pound,  by  grades. 
United  States,  by  months  August  19$h  to  date 


Ye  AT*  and 

i          Grades  mostly  felting 

:  Grades 

mostly  chemical 

•  1 

«  2 

• 

• 

.  3 

:  X 

U 

*  5 

• 

•  6 

• 
• 

•  7 

• 

t  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

«  Hi 

An  cT 

7  on 

(  .7-1- 

7-93 

6.02 

J).  J*-' 

3.00 

2.98 

Oct. 

V, 

8.28 

6.19 

U.53 

3.31 

2.99 

2.9U 

Nov. 

8.37 

6.57 

U.61 

3.32 

3.00 

2.95 

Dec. 

'  i 

8.26 

6.39 

U.55 

3.31 

2.96 

2.92 

Jan. 

8.2ii 

6.31 

U.52 

3.29 

2.91 

2.85 

Feb. 

t  2/8.63 

8.29 

6.38 

U.67 

3.17 

2.56 

2.ii5 

Mar. 

:  2/8.51 

8.29 

S.Uh 

U.75 

3.16 

2.51 

2.Ui; 

Apr. 

:  5^8.33 

8.2U 

6.39 

U.7O 

3.32 

2,61; 

2.U7 

May 

8.06 

6.30 

U.52 

3.27 

2.5U 

2.50 

June 

8.09 

6.25 

U.5O 

3.29 

2.51; 

2.50 

July 

X  ^8.25 

8.06 

6.26 

U.51 

3.29 

2.5U 

2.50 

Average 

:  8.37 

8.17 

6,32 

1.5^ 

3.28 

2.77 

2.71 

2  9.07 

8.00 

6.29 

14.. 

2.53 

2.50 

Sept. 

:  9.39 

8.08 

6.39 

U.U9 

3.19 

2.5U 

2.50 

Oct. 

:  9.U0 

8.1ii 

6.36 

U.63 

3.22 

2.56 

2.50 

Nov. 

:  9.11 

80I2 

6.33 

U.62 

3.20 

2.56 

2.50 

Dec. 

s  8.96 

8.02 

6.11 

U.50 

3.26 

2.57 

2.50 

Jan. 

:  8.93 

7.97 

5.97 

ii.36 

3.27 

2.77 

2.69 

Feb. 

X  9.00 

8.09 

6.01 

k.ia 

3.29 

2.85 

2.78 

Kar. 

:  9.07 

8.15 

6.09 

U.39 

3.39 

2.86 

2.80 

Apr. 

:  9.13 

8.11 

6.06 

U.32 

3.39 

2.8U 

2.78 

May 

t  9.13 

8.16 

6«iO 

U.28 

3.39 

2.8ii 

2.78 

June 

:  9.13 

7.9U 

5.79 

3.97 

3.20 

2.81 

2.77 

Not  available,  2/  Price  at  Los  Angeles, 
A.M,S,  Cotton  Division 


Consumption  by  other  consumers  of  44,571  bales  in  June  vas  12,904 
bales  below  a  month  earlier  and  2,206  below  a  year  earlier. 

Exports  of  linters  from  Aiigust  1,  1955  through  May  I956  totaled 
331^360  bales.    This  compares  with  209>88l  bales  in  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier.    Exports  for  the  entire  1955-56  season  will  probably  be  around 
400,000  bales.    This  compares  with  about  256,000  bales  exported  in  1954-55 • 
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Table  ?•  -  Price  per  poiind  of  purified  linters  and  wood  pulp. 
United  States,  by  months,  December  19$k  to  date 


Year  and 
month 

Purifisd 

1  linters 

s                  Dissolving  wood  pulp 

:    Acetate  and 
:    cupra  grade 

xHigh  tenacity  :  Standard 
:  Viscose  grade  :  Viscose  grade 

\  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Dec*  j 

(  10.50 

11.25 

9.75 

9o25 

1955  1 

Jan*  i 

I0o5o 

11.25 

9o75 

9.25 

Febo  J 

9.75 

11.25 

9o75 

9.25 

Mar*  1 

9.75 

11.25 

9.75 

9.25 

Apr.  J 

9.75 

11.25 

9.75 

9.25 

May  : 

9.75 

11.25 

9.75 

9.25 

June  : 

9.75 

11.25 

9.75 

9.25 

>  J 

Dec*  s 

9.75 

11.25 

9.75 

9.25 

1956  i 

Jan*  \ 

11.25 

9.75 

9.25 

Feb.  s 

10.15 

11.25 

9.75 

9.25 

Mar.  : 

I0oi5 

11.25 

9.75 

9.25 

Apr.  : 

10.50 

11.25 

9.75 

9.25 

May  : 

10.50 

11.25 

9.75 

9.25 

June  s 

AoM.S.,  Cotton  Division,  Southern  Regional  Laboratory 

Prices  for  Cotton  Linters 


Generally,  the  prices  for  cotton  linters  have  increased  slightly  from 
January.    However,  they  have  not  shown  much  variation  for  the  past  three 
months.    Monthly  average  prices  by  grades  are  shown  in  table  6. 

Pulp  Prices 

^    Although  prices  for  dissolving  wood  pulp  have  remained  constant  for 
many  months,  prices  for  purified  linters  have  increased  since  last  December, 
as  shown  in  table  7.    In  May  the  price  for  purified  linters  of  10.50  cents 
per  pound  was  0.75  cents  below  the  price  for  acetate  and  cupra  grade  dis- 
solving wood  pulp,  but  was  higher  than  the  prices  for  the  high  tenacity  and 
standard  viscose  grade  dissolving  wood  pulp  by  about  0.75  cents  and  1.25 
cents  per  pound.    The  current  prices  for  purified  linters  are  the  highest 
since  January  1955. 
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World  Production 
of  l^a-nrnftfip  Fibers 

According  to  the  "Textile  Organon,"  world  production  of  manmade  fibers 
in  1955  was  at  a  new  record  high  of  about  5.7  billion  pounds.    This  conrpares 
with  the  previous  record  in  195^  of  5*0  billion  pounds.    Production  in  the 
U.  S.  was  also  at  a  new  high  of  I.7  billion  pounds  which  was  about  30.3  per- 
cent of  total  world  production.    The  new  record  abroewi  was  3*9  billion  pounds. 
Comparisons  of  maninade  fiber  production  in  the  U.  S.  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  195^  and  I955  are  shown  below: 


Table  8.-  Manmade  Fibers:    Production,  by  specified  fibers.  United 
States,  foreign  countries  and  World,  195^*-  eind  I955 


:  1951* 

:  1955 

Location 

1  Quantity 

*  Percentage 

Quantity 

I  Percentage 

:  Million 
;  pounds 

Percent 

Million 
pounds 

Percent 

Non-Cellulosic  Fibers 

United  States 

Foreign 

World 

5  3^3.8 
:  132.2 
:  ^4-76.0 

72.2 
27.8 
100.0 

Viscose 

455.1 
182.7 
637.8 

and  Acetate 

71.4 
28.6 
100.0 

United  States  3 
Foreign 

World  ! 

1,085.7 
t  3,^.5 
!  U,488.2 

24.2 
75.8 
100.0 

1,260.7 
3,756.0 

5,016.7 

25.1 
74.9 
100.0 

All  Mamade  Fibers 

United  States  j 
Foreign  j 
World  ! 

1,^29.5 
3,534.7 
4,964.2 

28.8 
71.2 
100.0 

1,715.8 
3,938.7 
5,654.5 

30.3 
69.7 

100. q 

As  shown  in  table  20,  world  production  of  manmade  fibers  was  equivalent 
to  about  13.3  million  bales  of  cotton.    U.  S.  production  was  equivalent  to 
about  4  million  bales.    In  1954  these  figures  were  11.7  and  3.4  million  bales, 
respectively. 
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UTILIZATION  OF  COTTON  AND  MANMADE  FIBERS  BY  THE  ^aXITARY  FORCES 

Data  on  the  delivery  to  the  military  forces  of  fabrics  and  items  pri- 
marily manufactured  from  fibers  has  "been  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  the  Department  of  Agricvilture,  starting  with  the  third  quarter  of 
195^ •    Previous  issues  of  the  Cotton  Situation  have  contained  data  on  cotton 
used  in  fabrics  and  end  textile  items  delivered  to  the  military  forces.  Data 
on  the  amount  of  manmade  fiber  used  in  these  products  has  not  been  published 
heretofore.    The  estimates  shown  below  compare  the  amoxant  of  manmade  fiber 
and  cotton  utilized  by  the  military  forces. 

These  estimates  are  for  items  made  primarily  of  fiber  and  do  not  in- 
clude any  items  made  primarily  from  other  materials,  such  as  motor  vehicles  or 
tires.    The  textile  items  reported  as  being  delivered  to  the  military  forces 
are  believed  to  cover  about  85  percent  of  the  textiles  delivered  to  the  mili- 
tary forces.    Therefore,  the  fiber  eqxiivalent  of  these  items  is  divided  by 
0.85  to  arrive  at  estimates  of  the  fiber  equivalent  of  all  textile  items  deliv- 
ered to  the  military  forces.    The  estimates  for  all  deliveries  are  shown  below* 

Table  9  shows  the  quantity  of  manmade  fibers  and  cotton  utilized  by  the 
military  forces  by  eax:h  quarter  year.    The  amount  of  manmade  fiber  varied  from 
a  low  of  about  198,000  pounds  in  the  third  quarter  of  195^  to  a  high  of  about 
1,8^5,000  pounds  in  the  first  qxaarter  of  1956.    Cotton  used  in  textile  items 
ranged  from  a  low  of  about  5^918,000  pounds  in  the  third  quarter  of  1955  to  a 
high  of  about  11,095,000  pounds  in  the  fovurth  quarter  of  195^.    As  the  table 
indicates,  the  vsiriations  in  the  amounts  of  cotton  and  manmade  fibers  used 
were  not  parallel.    Furthermore,  the  period  for  which  the  data  are  available 
is  not  long  enough  to  establish  a  definite  trend.    Manmade  fiber  varied  from  a 
low  of  1.8  percent  of  the  cotton  used  in  the  third  quarter  of  195^  to  a  high 
of  17.8  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1956.    However,  there  was  not  a  steady 
growth  in  this  percentage  from  one  quarter  to  the  next  and  this  range  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  a  significant  trend. 

The  amount  of  wool  used  in  textile  items  delivered  to  the  military 
forces  was  also  smaller  than  the  utilization  of  cotton.    The  preliminary  esti- 
mates for  wool  are  shown  in  table  10. 

Tables  11  and  12  show  the  square  yards  of  selected  fabrics  made  of 
cotton  and  the  manmade  fibers  •vrtiich  were  delivered  to  the  military  forces. 
The  items  shown  in  these  tables  are  not  a  coii5)lete  list  of  all  items  delivered 
to  the  military  forces  but  they  do  include  the  principal  fabrics  made  from 
cotton  and  manmade  fibers  which  were  delivered  during  the  period  covered.  For 
most  of  the  fabrics  it  is  difficiilt  to  compare  the  various  kinds  of  fabrics 
made  from  cotton  and  manmade  fibers  as  to  quantity.    In  genereuL,  there  were 
deliveries  of  larger  quantities  of  cotton  fabrics  than  manmade  fiber  fabrics. 
However,  the  deliveries  of  manmade  webbing  have  increased  rather  sharply  since 
the  third  quarter  of  195^.    The  total  for  the  third  quarter  of  195^  through 

1955  showed  cotton  webbing  deliveries  were  larger  than  synthetic  fiber  webbing 
deliveries  by  about  120,000  square  yards.    However,  in  the  first  quarter  of 

1956  manmade  fiber  webbing  deliveries  were  larger  than  cotton  webbing  deliv- 
eries by  about  150,000  square  yards. 
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Table  9.-  Cotton  and  manmade  fibers  used  by  the  military  forces. 
United  States,  by  qxiarters,  July  195^  to  date 


Year 

Quantity  \ 

and 
quarter 

Cotton 

[      Manmade  ] 
[       fibers  \ 

1,000 
:  bales 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
poxmds 

Percentage 
manmade  fibers 
are  of  cotton 


195^ 

July-Sept. 
Oct. -Dec. 

1955 

Jan . -Mar . 
Apr .  -  J\ine 
July-Sept. 
Oct, -Dec. 
Year 

1956 

Jan. -Mar . 


23.0 
23.1 


20.2 
13.7 
12.3 
19.k 


21.5 


11,022 
11,095 


9,699 
6,558 
5,918 
9,300 
31>7^ 


10,337 


198 
937 


572 
1,069 

892 

911 


37W 


1,845 


Percent 

1.8 

8.4 


5.9 

16.3 
15.1 
9.8 


10.9 


17.8 


Table  10.-  Wool  used  by  the  military  forces:    Clean  basis. 
United  States,  by  quarters,  Jxily  195^  to  date 


Year  and  quarter 

:  Qxiantity 

:  1,000 

;  pounds 

1954 

J\ily-Sept. 

:  291 

Oct. -Dec.  : 

285 

1955  : 

Jan . -Mar .  ; 

h2h 

Apr . -June  : 

3,321 

July -Sept .  : 

2,835 

Oct. -Dec.  ; 

1,932 

Year  ; 

8,512 

1956  \ 

Jan. -Mar.  ; 

1,231 
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Table  Cotton  fabrics:    Deliveries  to  United  States  military  forces, 

by  selected  fabrics,  by  quarters,  Jvily  195U  to  date  1/ 


Item 

:  195U 

1955 

t 

1956 

s  J\ily-Dec, » Jan.-ilar. 

«i^>r  ,-June  s  JiOy-Sept*  $Oct.-Dec  . 

s    Total  :Jano-Mar. 

J  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  square 

square 

square 

square 

square 

square 

square 

»  yards 

yards 

yards 

yards 

yards 

yards 

yards 

Drill 

:  1,128.5 

1,1^98.6 

522.7 

123.9 

0 

2,li;5.2 

0 

Duck 

5,031.7 

2,lo2.3 

566.9 

3,279.3 

11,860.2 

3,575.9 

Oxford 

:  367.3 

0 

0 

1,118.0 

1,812.2 

2,930.2 

1,273.9 

Permeable 

:  3,87U.O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Poplin 

:  .3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sateen 

t  29h,3 

823.3 

3,56l.U 

2,55ii.9 

2,3U2«3 

9,261.9 

2,211i.6 

Silesia 

t  U2o6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31.0 

Twill 

t  576.6 

0 

0 

2,77U.9 

2,U28.7 

5, 203 06 

3,6i;3.5 

Webbing 

J  136.9 

137.5 

101  o3 

60.5 

138.2 

I437.5 

U8.8 

Total  2/ 

l20,5ii0.8 

8,291.1 

6,367.7 

7,199.1 

10,000.7 

31,858.6 

10,787.7 

FDoes  not  include  fabrics  delivered  to  the  military  forces  in  the  form  of 
products . 


2/  Sxiramation  of  items.    Roianded  before  addition. 
Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 


Table  12^  Manmade  fiber  fabrics:    Deliveries  to  United  States  military  forces, 
by  selected  fabrics,  by  quarters,  July  195U  to  date  1/ 


Item 

:  195U 

• 

1955 

:  1956 

t July-Dec 0 :Jano-Mar. :Apr, -June : July-Sept. 

: Oct .-Dec. 

:  Total 

:Jano-Mar. 

t  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  square 

square 

square 

square 

square 

square 

square 

:  yards 

yards 

yards 

yards 

yards 

yards 

yards 

Acetate  and 

Rayon 

Acetate  (sa- 

ponified) 

rip-stop 

:  16.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rayon  twill 

:  630.U 

0 

638.5 

898.7 

5I42.6 

2,079.6 

U90.9 

Nylon 

Ballistic 

cloth 

:  llil;.3 

8.5 

108.6 

li^O.l 

127  o5 

38U.7 

191.8 

Duck 

:  U56.3 

0 

0 

32.1 

125.1 

157.2 

0 

Parachute 

59.5 

cloth 

:  53.9 

0 

59o5 

0 

0 

0 

Webbing 

:  55.8 

97.1 

I5ii.l 

83.3 

63.1 

397.6 

199ol 

Total  2/ 

;i,357.U 

105.6 

960.7 

1,15U.2 

858.3 

3,078.8 

881.8 

FDoes  not  include  fabrics  delivered  to  the  military  forces  in  the  form  of 
products. 

2/  Summation  of  items,    Rovmded  before  addition. 
Conpiled  from  reports  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
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Table  13      Estimated  fiber  equivalent  for  selected  cotton 
and  manmade  fiber  fabrics  delisrered  to  the  aiilitaiy 
forces,  by  quarters,  July  195U  to  date  1/ 


Year  and  quarter 

• 
• 

« 
• 

Cotton 

*    HannadB  fibers 

• 

• 

• 
• 

1,000 

1,000 

• 
• 

Pounds 

Pounds 

195U 

t 

July-Sept. 

• 
• 

8,U70 

33U 

Oct»-Deco 

i 

8,233 

662 

1955 

Jan»«i^ro 

• 
• 

7,183 

U58 

Apr •-June 

• 
• 

5,008 

877 

July-^ept» 

X 

U,25l 

700 

Oct*«Dec« 

: 

7,U33 

619 

Total 

t 

s  1 

23,875 

2,65U 

1956 

t 

Jano-Mar. 

• 

7,506 

1,300 

1/    Fiber  equivalent  for  the  fabrics  shown  in  tables  10  and  11© 


The  estimated  fiber  equivalent  of  the  cotton  and  manmade  fiber  fabrics 
covered  in  tables  11  and  12  are  shown  in  table  13. 


The  next  issue  of  The  Cotton  Situation 
will  be  released  on  A\igust  28,  I956. 
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Table  ih^  Cottoni    Exports,  by  staple  length  and  by  co\mtries 
of  destination.  United  States,  March,  April,  1956 


March  1956 

April  1956 

Country  t 

1-1/8  : 

1  xncn 

s 

2 

1-1/8  J 

• 

: 

of  : 
dMtinatlon  t 

inches  * 
and  t 
over  i 

• 

to 

1—1/0 

uicnes 

Under  * 
1  inch  J 

Total  t 

inches  t 
and  ; 
over  s 

1  inch  . 
to  I 

1-1/8  : 

inches  * 

Under  * 
1  inch  * 

Total 

1/  t 

t 

t 

V  « 

t 

Running 

Running  Running  Running 

Running 

Running 

Running 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

Europe t  « 

1,W7 

United  Kingdom  t 

1,656 

2,9U9 

19,680 

2U,285 

2,120 

16,006 

19,613 

Aiistria  f 

2U0 

2.329 

2.569 

697 

2,681 

3,378 

Belgium  and  Luxemboiirg: 

_  „ 

1,291 

2,9Uii 

U,235 

256 

527 

2,188 

2,971 

Denmark  : 

m  J .. 

893 

893 

598 

598 

Eire  s 

h6 

279 

325 

28 

796 

82U 

Finland  : 

France  t 

U,020 

8,930 

26,59li 

39,5U4 

5,U07 

8,h58 

16,829 

30,69U 

Germany  (West)  i 

l,86ii 

8,6U6 

10,510 

617 

633 

8,702 

9,952 

Greece  t 

3,125 

— — 

3,125 

— - 

Italy  t 

1,285 

2,662 

10,72U 

lii,671 

1,317 

6,729 

18,289 

26,335 

Netherlands  t 

1,0U9 

289 

1,338 

709 

366 

1,075 

Norway  t 

200 

200 

— 

Portugal  t 

298 

629 

927 

— 

651 

651 

Spain  t 

7,300 

— 

1,6U0 

9,lU0 

8,550 

131 

216 

0,097 

Sweden  t 

222 

1,2U5 

1,U67 

— 

350 

3,232 

3,502 

Switzerland  t 

703 

700 

722 

2,205 

616 

350 

895 

1,003 

Trieste  i 

97 

3U 

131 

— 

— 

200 

200 

Yugoslavia  : 
Lroner  t 

5,169 

1,066 

6,235 
— 

700 
— 

23,Uii8 
— ~~ 

9,002 
— 

33,150 
 ZZI-^ 

Total  Europe  ; 

19,U18 

2U,U68 

77,91it 

121,800 

15,661 

U3,U71 

60,651 

1U3,783 

Other  countries:  t 

Canada  } 

100 

2,776 

u,9o9 

•7  nxi^ 
7,005 

300 

919 

5.528 

6,7U7 

Colombia  t 

7,076 

7,076 

3,075 

3,075 

Bolivia  t 

MM 

2,011 

293 

2,30U 

U,522 

U,522 

Chile  t 

5,527 

100 

5,627 

1,268 

2,la6 

3,68U 

India  t 

200 

795 

100 

1,095 

750 

100 

850 

Pakistan  j 

Indonesia  : 

915 

yyo 

1,150 

Korea  t 



279 

752 

1,031 

i,U5o 

1U,1U; 

15,59U 

Hong  Kong  t 

U,671 

U,671 

335 

17,985 

18,320 

Taiwan  t 

172 

13,86U 

m,036 

193 

30,58U 

30,777 

Japain  t 

501 

56,185 

55,088 

111,77U 

1,761 

U8,619 

71,012 

121,392 

Australia  t 

1,182 

U,8U0 

6,022 

507 

2,33U 

2,8U1 

French  Morocco  : 

1,281 

1,281 

U56 

8U0 

1,296 

Union  of  South  Africa  : 

1,835 

1,835 

1,U9U 

l,U9li 

Other  : 

"50 

3,128 

U,207 

7,385 

2,U96 

3,918 

6,Ul]+ 

World  total  | 

20,269 

10U,5lU 

169, 93U 

29U,717 

23,7U0 

109, U55 

228,714; 

361,939 

3/  Includes  American  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cotton  if  any  were  exported. 
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Table  Cottont    Ejqports,  b7  staple  length  and  by  countries  of  destination^ 

United  States,  May,  195>6  sind  cumulative  totals  since  August  1,  1955 


May  1956 


Cumulative  totals  since  August  1 


Country                 »  1-1/8  : 

1  inch  ' 

1-T /8   .  i 

1  inch" 

• 

.  i 

of                      :  inches  : 

to  ,* 

Under  | 

t 

• 

to  : 

Under  ' 

destination               f    snd  : 
t    over  : 

1-1/6  * 
inches 

1  inch  J 

• 
• 

Total  » 

• 
• 

1/ 
if 

1-1/8 • ; 

inches  * 

* 

1  inch  \ 

• 

s 

J.OT'a-L 

t  Running 

Rtmning  Running 

Rnnni  ncr 

:  bales 

bales 

bales 

Europe  t  t 

United  Kingdom 

t  90h 

2,21x1 

20,210; 

23,395 

'7QQ 

78,926 

109,585 

Austria 

t  lii8 

7ou 

1,899 

2,831 

503 

6,613 

7,1+56 

ll+,572 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 

!  Iii5 

1,U91 

2,590 

uOi 

U,572 

7,790 

12,763 

Denmark  :   

— — 

588 

588 

— — 

2,079 

2,079 

Eire                             :  — 

— 

211 

1,676 

1,887 

Finland  t   

ll+,589 

— 

ll+,589 

France 

!  2,U63 

9,09U 

11,569 

23,126 

2l+,576 

69,121 

67,101 

160,798 

Germany  (West)  ! 

t  368 

1>552 

5,892 

7,812 

16,U95 

18, 801 

2l+,9l+6 

60,2l+2 

Greece  i 

3,125 

3,125 

Italy  i 

10,237 

li;,6U0 

JO, ox J 

liO  li70 

OU,Ui)0 

Netherlands  ! 

!  200 

189 

h33 

822 

3,627 

585 

1,530 

5,71+2 

Norway  ! 

200 

200 

Portugal  : 

909 

909 

298 

2,189 

2,U87 

Spain  — ^  1 

26,761+ 

200 

26,96U 

78,711+ 

1+2,855 

3,656 

125,225 

Sweden                (  i 

108i». 

1,387 

1,U95 

2,221+ 

6,281 

8,505 

Switzerland  i 

170 

hh9 

619 

2,721 

7,3U6 

2,316 

12,383 

Trieste  i 

h03 

251 

651+ 

600 

1+85 

1,085 

Yugoslavia  i 

1,792 

31,8Ul 

u,8ia 

36,U7U 

2,1+92 

60,781+ 

15,901+ 

79,180 

Other  i 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Total  Europe              :  33i951i 

51,775 

60,190  1U5,919 

1U2,800 

292^083 

265,011+ 

699,897 

Other  Countries t 
Canada 
Colombia 
Bolivia 
Chile 
India 
Pakistan 
Indonesia 
Korea 
Hong  Kong 
Taiwan 
Japan 
Australia 
French  Korocco 
Union  of  South  Africa 
Other 
World  total 


100 
1+71 


2,015 


1,1+71+ 
219 


1,730 
6,022 
1,006 


3,733 

83 


37,803 

838 


5,535 

605 


7,365 
7,098 
1,006 


100  2,213 


30  2,891 


38,263  105,979 


13,315 
8,539 
13,1+85 
91,263 
2,715 
653 
1,017 
2,091 
199,508 


3,733 
13,398 
8,539 
13,U85 
130, 5U0 
3,772 
653 

i,ei7 

,  ^»012 
3U3,750 


1;,359 
993 

1,268 
6,052 
17,375 


60 
7,175 
703 


35,031 
23,952 
11,377 
11,672 
1,51+6 

12,760 
U,023 
63U 
1,51+1+ 
356,361 
9,671 
1,1+55 


733 
181, 51B 


22,216 
7BU;325 


21,822 

71+5 
293 
100 
300 

15U 

82,029 
31,195 
113,255 
328,069 
11,811+ 
3,209 
5,826 
12,508 
876,333 


61,212 
25,690 
11,670 
13,01+0 
7,898 
17,375 
12,911+ 
86,052 
31,829 
lll+,859 
691,605 
22,188 
U,66U 
5,826 
35,1+57 
l,bU2,176 


1/  Includes  American  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cotton  if  any  were  exported* 
Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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fable  17 *f*  Cotton:    Estimate  of  acreage  in  cultivation  July  1, 
by  States,  and  United  States,  avsrage  19Li5-51i.5  1955  and  1956 


• 
• 

lO-jrear  ! 

• 

average  ! 

1956 

: abandonment J 

•  Average  '• 

1955  ' 

STATE  : 

from  ! 

;  19U5-5U  ; 

'■^ 

: 

natural  ! 

,  Actual 

[    Percent  of 

causes  j 

!  1955 

a^U6-55  s 

* 

±,UUU 

±,000 

Percent 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Percent 

IMOX  l/Xi   vyolXOXXXldL  1 

1«2 

090 

U92 

465 

or* 

95 

\jcxx  UJLJLliaL 

0-6 

1>051 

743 

695 

93 

'jreOi  gia.  4 

0 1 

1,300 

907 

c65 

or' 

95 

» 
9 

1-2 

766 

5ol 

r'r'  r^ 
552 

95 

AT  Al^^^ma  1 

1,321 

1,050 

995 

9U 

Mi   5=;  i  55  s  i  Dn  "i  ! 

2.2 

2,39o 

lj7U5 

1,640 

ol 

9U 

Uoc 

396 

377 

or' 

95 

2o2 

2,010 

l,40l 

l,a00 

oc* 

95 

XJv..' LLXO  XcLlICL  1 

1.6 

Poo 
039 

595 

95 

Oklahoma  ! 

RT  R 
0±0 

Rnn 

OUU 

oR 

90 

Texas  ! 

3.7 

o,yoy 

7,175 

99 

New  Mexico  ! 

T  Ro 

Icy 

T  P7 

99 

Arizona  i 

.u 

3oi) 

oAR 

3r  0 

103 

California  ! 

o5 

0U9 

(Oil 

77 
( /  5 

±0x 

Other  States  0/  ! 

2o8 

Oc. 

All 

014 

oR 

yo 

United  States  j 

t 

2.5 

/t|.o 

xo,yoc 

Q7 

Other  States  1 

-LOO 

od  0 

Virginia  ! 

3,0 

00  0 

O07 

Florida  1 

lo7 

1.0  0 

•51,  1 

3UoO 

00  7 
99o  f 

Illinois  ! 

7.2 

3«6 

2.9 

3oO 

103  oZ; 

Kentucky  t 

2.9 

n  Q 

-Li-.7 

R  n 
o.u 

7  c; 

O"?  R 

Nevada  ! 

{ 

7.8 

.9 

2o3 

OC^  7 

95  of 

American  Egyptian  3/  ! 

k 
1 

Texas  : 

1.3 

i5oU 

I6p0 

l6o3 

101.9 

New  Mexico  ! 

2.2 

8.3 

7a8 

7.7 

98.7 

Arizona  ! 

2/ 

0.0 

18.8 

19  o2 

19  o5 

101.6 

California 

o2 

.3 

.3 

100.0 

Total  American  s 

Egyptian  : 

08 

i;2.7 

U3o3 

ii3o8 

101.2 

1/  Sums  of  acreage  for  "Other  States"  rounded  to  thousands  for  in- 
clusion in  United  States  totals » 
2/  Short-time  average 

3/  Included  in  State  and  United  States  totals. 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  Ju3;y  9,  1956 
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Table  l8.-  CCC  stocks  of  cotton.  United  States,  1955-56 


Date 

:  Total 

Upland 

Extra -long  staple  1/ 

Owned 

Collateral  on 
loans 

195^+      :  1955 

Total 

Secre- 
tary's 
account 

Owned 

1955 
loan 

Total 

1,000          1,000         1,000         1,000          1,000          1,000        1,000         1,000  1,000 
:      bales          bales        bales         bales          bales          bales        bales        bales  bales 

1955 

1,641 

July  29 

:  8,133 

6,362 

8,003 

30 

100 



130 

Aug.  5 

.  8,129 

6,362 

1,637 
1,632 

7,999 

30 

100 



130 

12 

8,122 

6,361 

3/ 

7,993 

30 

99 



129 

19 

.  8,119 

6,361 

1,628 

5 

7,994 

30 

95 



125 

26 

.  8,129 

6,361 

l,62o 

15 

8,00U 

30 

95 



125 

Sept.  1 

0,146 

6,361 

l,o2o 

■0)1 
3^+ 

8,021 

ft  rNoli 
0,034 

30 

95 

125 

9 

Q   1  cQ 
0,150 

6,330 

1,625 

71 

30 

oil 

94 

124 

16 

8,208 

6,338 

1,622 

12U 

ft  rvftli 
0,OC)4 

30 

oil 

94 

124 

23 

8,301 

8,436 

6,330 

1,622 

217 

8,177 
8,312 

30 

94 



124 

30 

6,337 

1,620 

355 

30 

94 

—  ~~ 

124 

Oct.  7 

0,606 

0,030 

6,333 

1,620 

529 

ft   li  Qo 

0,4o2 

ft  ]i 
0,714 

30 

oil 

94 

■*■*""■ 

124 

14 

6,327 

1,620 

1,619 

767 

30 

0)1 

94 

124 

21  : 

9,173 
9,556 

6,327 

1,103 

9,049 

30 

94 

124 

2o  ; 

6,326 

l,DlO 

1,400 

1    m  ft 
1,910 

9,432 

30 

0)1 
94 

124 

Nov .    h  : 

9,973 

7,931 

9,049 

30 

94 

0  / 

1/ 

"1  oil 

124 

10  : 

10,lt06 
10,9^1 

7,931 

2,352 

10 , 283 

30 

93 

3/ 

123 

lo 

7,923 

2,893 

1  r\  ftl 
10  ,  OlO 

11,200 

30 

93 

2 

125 

25  : 

11,^13 

7,919 
7,936 

3,367 

30 

93 

1, 

127 

Dec .    2  : 

11,908 

•3  ftli)i 
3,044 

11,780 

30 

93 

5 

T  oft 
120 

9  : 

12,392 

7,936 

^,326 

12,262 

30 

93 

7 

130 

16  : 

12,i340 

7,935 

4,770 

12,713 

30 

93 

10 

133 

23  : 

13,230 
13,^77 

7,930 

5,165 

13,095 

30 

AO 

93 

1 0 
12 

T  OC 

135 

7,922 

5,4iy 

"DA 

yj 

13 

136 

Jan  •  o 

13,727 

7,922 

5,009 

13,591 

30 

AO 

93 

1  0 

13 

136 

13  : 

lU,126 

7,903 
7,760 

0,001 

6,33^ 

13,904 

OA 

30 

AO 

93 

T  A 

19 

T  liO 

20  : 

1^,2^3 



l4,102 

oft 
20 

93 

20 

141 

27  : 

1U,079 

7, ¥40 

6,iv99 

13,939 

oft 

20 

92 

20 

l4o 

Feb .    3  : 

li)-,000 

7,278 

—  — 

6,583 

13,061 

oQ 

2o 

91 

20 

139 

10  : 

13,910 

7,129 

13,771 

oft 

20 

90 

21 

139 

17  : 

13, 89!^ 

7,117 
7,02l+ 

6,607 

13,759 

26 

fto 

09 

20 

135 

2k 

13,763 

13,631 

25 

QQ 
00 

19 

132 

Mar.    2  : 

13,^84 

6,819 



6,543 

13,362 

25 

r7Q 
70 

19 

122 

9  : 

13,^^31 
13,3*^2 

6,olo 



6,467 

13,285 

25 

17 

116 

l6 

6,816 



6,1(-11 

13,227 
13,184 

25 

74 

16 

115 

23  : 

13,298 

6,816 
6,815 

-  — 

6,368 

25 

74 

15 

114 

30  : 

13,273 

6,3*^5 

13,160 

25 

74 

14 

113 

Apr  #6  ; 

0,0x5 

^N  ^1  Q 

TOT  oil 

74 

np 

13  : 

13,2U0 

6,8lU 

6,315 

13,129 

25 

73 

13 

111 

20  : 

13,229 

6,8lU 

6,306 

13,120 

25 

72 

12 

109 

27  : 

13,202 

6,800 

6,295 

13,095 

25 

71 

11 

107 

May     k  : 

13,199 
12,95*^ 

6,800 
6,576 

6,29!^ 

13,094 

25 

70 

10 

105 

11  : 

6,276 

12,852 

24 

68 

10 

102 

18  : 

12,913 

6,576 

6,2^3 

12,819 

23 

62 

9 

94 

25  : 

12,852 

6,571 
V6,5i+2 

6,194 

12,765 

23 

55 

9 

87 

June  1 

12,777 

6,165 

12,707 
12,674 

19 

44 

7 

8  : 

12,737 

6,51*0 

6,l3i^ 

17 

40 

6 

63 

15  : 

12,705 

6,539 

6,10U 

12,643 

17 

40 

5 

62 

22  : 

11,117 

>,972 

6,081+ 

11,056 

17 

39 

5 

61 

29  : 

10,1+Uo 
10,1+3^ 

5A,311 

6,071 
6,065 

10,382 

17 

37 

4 

58 

July    6  : 

l+,311 

10,376 

17 

37 

4 

58 

13  : 

3,917 

6,058 

9,975 

17 

6/38 

4 

59 

ij  Includes  American -Egyptian,  Sealand  and  Sea  Island. 
2/  Inclxides  "set-aside." 
3/  Less  than  500  bales. 

%J  Includes  a  reported  2,506,000  bales  in  the  set-aside  as  of  May  31,1956,  which  is  subject  to  adjustment. 
5/  Includes  an  inventory  adjustment  of  19,000  bales.    6/  Adjusted. 
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Table  19,-  Cottont    Acreage  and  percentage  distribution  of  acreage  in 
cultivation  July  1,  by  regions.  United  States,  1930  to  date 


•         West  ' 
Tear     :          w  : 
beginning  :  ! 

'     Seatlnrost       *        Delta  < 

Southeast       *       Others  ' 
;          V              I          ^             I  United 

Aug.  1      1  Acre-  :Percent-j 
:    age    :    age  i 

Acre-  :Fercent-:  Acre-  zl'ercent-; 
age    :    age      :    age    :    age  : 

'  Acre-  thercent-j  Acre-  :fercent-j  States 
age    :    age      :    age    i    age  : 

1,000  Per- 
acres  cent 


1,000  Per- 
acres  cent 


1,000  Per- 
acres  cent 


616 
501 
352 
513 
U61 
U7U 
696 
1,085 
656 
619 

687 
733 
769 
607 
563 
590 
62U 
931 
1,307 
1,630 

1,0U2 
2,20U 
2,376 
2,36U 
1,536 
1,321 
1,3U0 


l.U 
1.3 
1.0 
1.3 
1.7 
1.7 
2.3 
3.2 
2.6 
2.5 

2.8 
3.1 
3.3 
2.8 
2.8 
3.U 
3.U 
li.3 
5.6 
5.8 

5.6 
7.8 
8.7 
9oU 
7.8 
7.5 
7.9 


20,698 
18,382 
16,763 
19,701 
13,59U 
13,391 
1U,581 
i5,2Uo 
10,896 
10,729 

10,773 
9,850 

10,302 
9,U69 
8,61i3 
7,208 
7,357 
9,583 
9,875 

12,53ii 

8,013 
lii,08Ii 
13,06U 
10,636 

9,oia 

8,088 
7,975 


U7.8 
U7.0 
U5.9 
U9.0 
U8.8 
U7.7 
U7.6 
Uli.7 
U3.6 
U3.5 

U3.3 

U2.6 
hii.2 
ii3.2 
U3.3 
Ul.l 
U0.5 
Uii.5 
U2.5 
hh.9 

U3.0 
U9.9 
U8.0 
1+2.1 
U5.6 
U6.2 
U7.0 


11,266 
10,608 
10,U82 
10,678 
7,035 
7,300 
8,158 
9,352 
7,031 
7,116 

7,161 
6,72U 
6,638 
6,U88 
6,098 

5,  U77 
5,787 

6,  U56 
7,200 
8,019 

5,6UU 
7,065 
6,661 
7,152 
5,532 
U,829 
U,56U 


26.0 
27.1 
28.7 
26.5 
25.2 
26.0 
26.6 

27  .U 

28.1 
28.8 

28.8 

29.1 
28.5 
29.6 
30.6 
31.2 
31.9 
29.9 
30.9 
28.7 

30.3 
25.1 
2U.6 
28.3 
28.0 
27.6 
26.9 


1,000  Per- 

acres  cent 

10,729  2i;.8 

9,601  2li.5 

8,876  2l;.3 

9,327  23.1 

6,738  2U,2 

6,876  2U.5 

7,167  23,U 

8,382  2U.6 

6,iau  25.6 

6,198  25.1 

6,228  25.0 

5,803  25.1 

5,571  23.9 

5,319  2U.3 

U,635  23.2 

U,2Ul  2U.2 

U,37U  2U.1 

U,57li  21.2 

U,853  20.9 

5,709  20.5 

3,916  21.0 

U,82U  17.1 

5,050  18.6 

5,077  20,1 

3,667  18.5 

3,255  I806 

3,070  18.1 


1,000  Per-  1,000 
acres     cent  acres 


20 
18 
21 
29 
32 
22 
25 
31 
21 
21 

22 
20 
22 
17 
17 
17 
15 
16 
18 
22 

lU 
18 
lU 
15 
15 
13 
13 


0.1 

.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
,1 
.1 
.1 

.1 

.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

.1 
.1 
.1 
,1 
.1 
.1 
.1 


U3,329 
39,110 
36,U9U 
U0,2U8 
27,860 
28,063 
30,627 
3U,090 
25,018 
2U,683 

2U,871 
23,130 
23,302 
21,900 
19,956 
17,533 
18,157 
21,560 
23,253 
27,911i 

18,629 
28,195 
27,185 
25,2liJi 
19,791 
17,506 
16,962 


^  Includes  California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

2/  Includes  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

3/  Includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

U/  Includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  Alabama. 

5/  Includes  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky  and  Nevada. 

^  Less  than  0.05  percent, 

7/  Preliminary,  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  July  9,  1956, 


Calculated  from  data  from  Crop  Reporting  Board, 
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Table  20     Marunad©  fibers 3    Production  and  cotton  equivalent.  United  States, 
foreign  and  World,  average  1911-1919,  annual  1920  to  date  1/ 


Year 


United  atates 


begixoiing 

:  Manmade  t 

uotton 

January  1 

J   fiber  : 

equivalent 

:  1^000 

1,000 

:  pounds 

bales  2/ 

Average 

: 

:  ii,005 

1911-1919 

9 

1920 

: 

:  10,125 

21; 

1921 

:  lli.985 

35 

1922 

:  2li,065 

57 

1923 

r  3U,960 

82 

192li 

:  36,330 

85 

1925 

:  51,0^0 

120 

1926 

:  62,695 

lii8 

1927 

:  75,555 

178 

1928 

:  97,230 

229 

1929 

:  121,900 

287 

1930 

:  127,685 

300 

1931 

:  151,760 

357 

1932 

:  135,770 

319 

1933 

:  215,600 

507 

19  3U 

:  210,520 

U95 

193^ 

t  262,160 

617 

1936 

:     289, 9U0 

682 

1937 

:  3^0,800 

802 

1938 

J  287,ii85 

676 

1939 

:  379,91+0 

89U 

19U0 

t 

t  U75,770 

IAI9 

1  OliT 
J.7U-L 

I9U2 

t  657,115 

1,51;6 

I9U3 

*    702, 3U5 

1,653 

I9U4 

:  771,955 

1,816 

:  8U2,135 

1,981 

19U6 

:  908.UOO 

2,137 

19U7 

X  1,026,500 

2,ia5 

19U8 

t  1,198,800 

2,821 

19U9 

t  1,091,500 

2,568 

19$0 

:  1,U05,300 

3,307 

1951 

:  1,U99,300 

3,528 

1952 

t  1,391,500 

3,27U 

1953 

:  1,U93,900 

3,515 

195U 

:  1,U29,500 

3,361; 

Foreign  countries    t        World  total 


Manmade 
fiber 


:  Cotton  t 
:equivalent: 


1,000 
pounds 

18,572 

22,975 
33,215 
52,525 
68,030 

101,955 

13U,2U0 
Iii9,0li0 
219,5UO 

263,320 
319,500 

329,685 
355,920 

398,395 
U78,720 
612,760 
812,155 
1,031,165 
1,U81,595 
1,61;0,625 
1,860,U60 

1,991,525 
2,213,125 
2,016,775 
1,880,860 
1,36U,020 
613,615 
838,900 
1,00U,300 
1,325,600 
1,706,300 

2,259,500 
2,765,600 
2,1;92,600 
3,036,100 
3,53U,700 


?qur 


J  000 
bales  2/ 

lU; 

5U 

78 
123 
160 
2l;0 
316 
350 
516 
619 
752 

776 
838 
938 
1,127 

i,iai2 
1,911 

2,U26 
3,li86 
3,861 
U,378 

1,686 
5,207 
li,7U5 
U,U26 
3,210 
1,IM 
1,97U 
2,363 
3,119 
li,0l5 

5,316 
6,507 
5,865 
7,1UU 
8,317 


Manmade  i 
fiber  i 

1,000 — 

pounds 
22,577 

33,100 
1+8,200 
76,590 
102,990 
138,285 
185,290 
211,735 
295,095 
360,550 
14a,Uoo 

U57,370 
507,680 
53U,165 
69U,320 
823,280 
l,07li,3i5 
1,321,105 
1,822,395 
1,928,110 
2,2U0,1;00 

2,U67,295 
2,798,255 
2,673,890 
2,583,205 
2,135,975 
l,U55,75o 
1,7U7,300 
2,030,800 
2,52U,Uoo 
2,797,800 

3,66U,800 
U,26U,900 
3,881;,100 
U,  530, 000 
U,96U,200 


Cotton 
equivalent 

"1,000 — 

bales  2/ 
53 

78 
113 

180 
2U2 
325 
U36 
li98 
69U 
81;8 
1,039 

1,076 
1,195 
1,257 
l,63li 
1,937 
2,528 
3,108 
U,288 
U,537 
5,272 

5,805 
6,581; 
6,292 
6,078 
5,026 
3,U25 
i;,lll 
U,778 
5,9l;0 
6,583 

8,623 
10,035 

9,139 
10,659 
11,680 


?55   t  1,715,800   1,037  3,938^700     9,266       5,651;,500  ^3,305 

1/  Includes  rayon  and  acetate  in  all  locations  throu^  1939 «    Beginning  with  19U0 
data  include  all  manmade  fibers  in  United  States  and  rayon  and  acetate  in  foreign 
countries  through  19l;9»    Since  1950  data  iaclude  all  manmade  fibers  in  all  locations, 
2/    Calculated  by  assuming  I;25  pounds  equivalent  to  a  500-pound  bale    of  cotton. 

Compiled  from  the  Textile  Organon,  a  publication  of  the  Textile  Economics  bureau. 
Inc. 
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Tatle  21.-  Parity  price  per  poimd  of  Upland  cotton. 
United  States,  by  months,  Aiagust  1950  to  date 


Month 

•  • 

;   1950  ; 

1951 

»  » 

:  1952  : 

•  • 

1953 

» 

:  195^ 

• 

:  1955 
• 

!  Cents 

oenos 

Cents 

Aug. 

'.  ■^1.25 

•        J-*-  • 

33.85 

5^  no 

Sept. 

•              JO.  •    1  -T 

33.85 

34.  U7 

^4  A4 

Oct, 

•  J-'-*'-'! 

33.08 

"54  po 

■3)1  cy7 

Nov. 

•  -52.12 

3^4.10 

1/  '=il4--22 

■^4 

0)1  VO 

ok  r/7 
o**-.9T 

Dec. 

\  32.36 

3U.IO 

34.10 

34.35 

"^4-72 
0*t. 

■5*1  no 

Jan. 

5  32.98 

3^.35 

3^.22 

34.72 

35.22 

2/34.84 

Feb. 

:  33.11 

3J^.^7 

33.85 

34.72 

35.22 

34.72 

Mar. 

:  33.66 

3U.J+7 

34.10 

3^.97 

35.34 

34.97 

Apr. 

!  33.73 

3^.35 

3^^.22 

35.09 

35.22 

35.22 

May  ; 

33.85 

3^.35 

34.10 

35.09 

35.22 

35. M^ 

June  J 

33.98 

3^.35 

33.98 

3^.97 

35.3^ 

35. 

Jxily  ; 

33.85 

3^.35 

34.22 

35.09 

35.22 

Average  ; 

32.87 

3^.22 

3^.19 

3^^.69 

35.06 

.    .  1 

1/  Since  November  1952  parity  price  of  Upland  only. 
2/  New  parity. 


Table  22.-  Parity  price  per  pound  of  extra  long  staple  cotton. 
United  States,  by  months,  August  1952  to  date 


Month 

:    1952  : 

1953 

:  195^^ 

• 

:  1955 

• 

:  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Axjgust 

70.6 

72.5 

72.5 

September 

70.4 

72.0 

72.3 

October 

70.1 

71.7 

72.8 

November 

\  68.3 

70.4 

71.7 

72.5 

December 

:  68.3 

70.6 

71.7 

72.5 

January 

72.5 

73.6 

2/73.9 

Febniary  j 

1 

72.5 

73.6 

73.6 

March  i 

72.7 

73.8 

74.2 

April  ! 

72.7 

73.8 

74.7 

May  ! 

!  70.9 

73.0 

73.3 

75.2 

June  ! 

!  69.8 

72.5 

73.3 

75.2 

July 

:  70.6 

72.0 

73.1 

Simple  average 

:  ^ 

71.7 

72.8 

1/  Not  computed. 
2/  New  parity. 
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Table  23.-  Cotton:    Acreage  allottments  and  acreage  in  ciiltivation 
by  geographic  regions,  U.  S.  July  1,  195^ 

Region 

1                                             •             A.crccigc  m 
;         1956  allotments        :  cviltivation 
:                                      :          July  1,  1956 

:                 1,000  1,000 
;                 acres  acres 

:  Upland 

West  1/ 
Southwest  2/ 
Delta  3/ 

Southeast  h/  : 
Others  5/ 

:                1,305  1,312 
:                8,257  7,959 

3,192  3,070 
I                            13  13 

Total  : 

:              17,391  16,918 

;                          Extra-long  staple 

West  1/  ! 
Southwest  6/  ! 
Southeast  ; 

!                      27  28 

:                    16  16 
7/1 

Total  : 

8/44  44 

1/  Includes  California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
2/  Includes  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

3/  Includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Loxiisiana. 
5/  Includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
Alabama. 

5/  Includes  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky  and  Nevada. 
Z/  Texas. 

7/  Florida  and  Georgia. 
B/  Excludes  Puerto  Rico. 
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